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time to agitate the minds of his countrymen; he stood alone
whilst he lived, and when he died there were few to mourn his
loss.

Bacon spoke truly of Salisbury when he told the King that he
was fit to prevent affairs from growing worse, though he was not
fit to make them better. James, in his reply, let it be known that
he thought that Salisbury had failed in preventing his affairs
from growing worse.1 The charge was true, but it was not alto
gether true that the fault lay at Salisbury's door. It was James,
whose extravagance had driven the Treasurer to the necessity
of laying the impositions which raised such ill-feeling between
the nation and the Crown; and if Salisbury failed to give his
support to the wider ecclesiastical policy of the House of Com-
mons, his mistake in this respect was shared by James.

Of Salisbury's unwearied industry it is unnecessary to speak.
His presence at the Treasury breathed at once a new spirit
into the financial administration. Nothing was too small to
escape him. He succeeded without difficulty in raising the
revenue to an amount which would have filled Elizabeth with
admiration, though it was all too little for her successor.2 All
the while he was carrying on the business of Secretary, which
he continued to hold, and directing the course of foreign and
domestic policy.

Of his foreign policy it is difficult, if not impossible, to
speak with certainty. It is probable that if he had been left to
himself he would have advocated a general policy of distrust
towards Spain, and a cautious alliance with the Dutch Republic.
But he was not his own master. James's fantastic views on the
possibility of obtaining the concurrence of all sorts of persons
by the simple expression of honest opinion, had nowhere greater
scope than in the direction of his foreign relations. Salisbury

1  Letters and Life', iv. 278, note I.

2  A good sketch of what he effected in this office will be found in
Sir Walter Cope's Apology, printed in Gutch's Collectanea Curiosa^ i. 119.
Mr. Spedding (Bacon^s Letters and Life, iv. 276) says that the total result"
of Salisbury's financial administration appears to have been the halving of
the debt, at the cost of almost doubling the deficiency.    But the former
was the result of his own labour ; over the latter he had but little control.